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ENGLISH designers of furniture are showing great originality 
of late days, but few conceive more novel and practical 
ideas than Mr. Henry Pringuer, whose design for a "socia- 
able " settee we reproduce from our admirable contemporary the 
''London Furniture Gazette. 1 ' 



TH E contract to complete the Federal Building which was 
recently awarded to E. T. Gobel, of Chicago, has been 
forfeited. According to the bid accepted, the whole was 
to be finished in mahogany for $623,834. Everything excepting 
elevators and the approaches, plumbing and steam heating, is 
covered by the contract. The work was to be completed on 
this agreement in twenty-three months. It has now been re- 
awarded at an advance of $?0.000. 



PROBABLY the perforated glass first shown in the Brussels 
Exposition will soon be introduced into constructive use in 
New York although appearing at present only in the form 
of specimens. This production is primarily intended for use in 
hospitals and in situations where varied means of ventilation 
may be essentially studied. The glass is of several varieties, 
including the clear, stained, ground and hammered products, 
with small perforations showing 



FOR the Jewish holidays, beginning with September 6, the 
colored draperies in the synagogues are all replaced by 
white satin. This New Year style is continued until after 
the Day of Atonement on the 16th instant. For only these ten 
days the white curtain hangs before the ark, and corresponding 
draperies enveloping Bible rest and reading desk, and then the 
ordinary colors reappear. The extent to which the scene of the 
whole platform area {aalmemmer) is transformed through such 
superficial changes might be usefully considered with studies in 
portable decorations. 



THE manifold advancing elegancies of life keep generally even 
pace, the last few years bringing the arrangement of stables 
with the rest to a high grade of decorative perfection. A 
building of this class represented as the finest in Brooklyn, which 
will soon be completed after designs by William H. Beers, newly 
indicates the growing tendency to luxury in equine provision. 



<5he Dego^atoi^ and Fu^nishei^. 



This building for Mr. J. H. Bates, of Brooklyn Heights, with 
front on Grace Court Alley, -will show all modern improvements 
united in its construction. It will be finished throughout in 
hard wood, with interior walls in enameled brick, and with 
stable fittings in bronze. Its character will be that of the best 
establishment of the kind, giving the city of churches a distinc- 
tion in the order of stables hitherto mainly lacked. 



stance you conceal half their beauty, namely: their stems. 
Don't entirely cover your wall with pictures, and when you 
have a picture don't let the shopkeeper kill it with a big 
gold frame. Try bronze, or something that will relate the pic- 
ture to the wall, and not make it stand out like a big shiny 
spot of color and gilt gingerbread." 



DECORATIVE artists will probably flock in numbers to Daly's 
Theatre on its opening in October, when he proposes to 
show a new drop curtain, which is spoken of in a letter 
from London as a perfect work of art. It has been made for 
Mr. Daly by Garibaldi, the artist, who will be remembered here 
for his beautiful decoration of Booth's Theatre and the Fifth 
Avenue, but who is now in London. Garibaldi has completed 
the curtain, which is said to be the most beautiful drop ever 
in a theatre. The design, which is of the Italian Renaissance 
style, embraces landscape and flowers, the pictures being worked 
in silk needlework, so that the curtain looks like a portiere of 
needlework. No paint is used on any part of the drop, and the 
effect of the work is ' described as exceedingly beautiful. Mr. 
Daly, the letter says, regards his curtain as an art treasure, and 
guards it very jealously. 



IN course of time, when we have aldermen and such like of 
sufficient intelligence and integrity to trust out of sight, it 
will be well to advance some proposition for improving the 
appearance of the water fronts of our coast and lake and river 
cities. It really seems as if an effort had been made in the past 
to render what should be one of the pleasantest parts of a city 
noisome and unsightly.. They order these things differently in 
many places across the water, where the first impressions of a city 
gained by the tourist are so favorable that more intimate 
acquaintance does not suffice to overthrow them. Esplanades 
extending to the water, broad flights of marble or granite stairs, 
embankments with rows of seats where the people may enjoy 
cool air and fine scenery, driveways overhung with trees, parks 
where statues gleam amid foliage and bands play in ornate kiosks 
— these are more joyous sights than decaying piers, rickety sheds, 
open spaces filled with trucks, dump carts, anchors, boxes and 
bales, junk shops, frowsy restaurants, and sometimes even street 
cleanings and heaps of ashes and garbage awaiting removal. 
The right of the people of New York to their own water front 
is coming into question by a half dozen monopolists, and that 
means that all of the water front will soon be "gobbled" for 
business purposes. 



TASTE is one thing. Display is another. It is not pleasant 
to right thinking people to have a man continually telling 
his neighbors how rich and lucky he is, either by his way 
of dressing his house; or "himself, or his family. The need of 
greater simplicity is apparent in many of the belongings of the 
nouveau riche, not, of necessity, in. the way of smaller expendi- 
ture, but through harmonizing the unrelated and discordant 
elements of his decorations. Those people who put everything 
that they possess on show in their parlors succeed in making 
those apartments look like shops, and the eye tires with the 
jumble of objects and confusion of tints. There should be rest- 
ful spaces of comparative bareness or of subduing shadow in 
every room that is much occupied, for it is better that there 
should be too little decoration than too much. One would not 
wish to see his wife always attired in her most expensive and 
uncomfortable costume, and wearing all her jewels at once, yet 
there is a similar impression of unrelieved display in not a few 
domestic interiors. It is wiser for the householder to intrust a 
professional decorator with the task of beautifying his house 
than for him to undertake that work himself when he has not 
the aptitude or training for it. Speaking to this point Edmund 
Russell, the artist and lecturer, says : 

"Don't emblazon your front door with armored knights and 
rampant lions, because they dor±'t belong or grow here. Don't 
put your initials or your name over everything you possess, so 
that people who pick up a fork or look at a pillow sham will 
read 'John Smith, my property.' It's all right to make things 
of use in some such a way, but not things of beauty, and, if you 
must so mark them, make the letters small and put them on 
the back of the object, not the front. The lady who wears 
her initials in diamonds on a, brooch is vulgar. The man who 
prints his monogram on his china does a useless thing, for 
nobody is going to run away with his dishes. Don't assert 
too much at the table. Don't be too showy and complex. 
Don't make your napkin rings too emphatic and obtrusive. 
Put flowers on the table, but place them loosely or in glass, 
for if you put them in china or any other opaque sub- 



THE interior of the new Jackson Square Library affords an 
uncommon example of desirable effect based on principles 
of light and color without obvious special aim of decora- 
tion. The Dutch style of architecture which Mr. Hunt has 
adopted in the building could not be better suited than with 
such arrangement of the first floor division entered directly from 
the* sidewalk level. A scene of pure light and airiness awaits 
the visitor beyond the heavy doors in oak quaintly set with 
small squares of glass. The view extends from front to extreme 
rear through aisles in the latter section separating the book-cases 
which may be reached from the floor, their low height leaving 
an extensive open space to the ceiling. The first story is built 
with a further extension at the back than the additional stories, 
admitting of a skylight by which with the long windows, at that_ 
end the room is abundantly lighted from this direction as well ' 
as from the southward front. The woodwork in ash with 
antique oak finish is without any form of fanciful ornamenta- 
tion. A high wainscot and a paneled ceiling represent solid 
construction rather than decoration. The intervening walls in 
light blue are in fine harmony of contrast. A sense of great 
width and openness is the result aided by a sunny quality of the 
light waving, through amber- tinted glass forming in bull's-eyes 
some upper horizontal panels of the high windows. The reading- 
room occupying the second story is of generally corresponding 
and equally attractive character. A warmer tint is shown in 
the walls with variations in the style of windows. A division 
marked by a railing is for the use of feminine readers. The 
librarian's and janitor's apartments on the upper floar are of a 
firm simple order. Those of the librarian have been furnished 
from the Decorative Art Society under the direction of its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, at the request of Mr. Vanderbilt 
at whose cost the whole equipment as well as the building is 
provided. 



WHILE decrease in the use of stained glass may hot be 
marked, the fact is of growing consequence that some 
other varieties are frequently preferred in decorations of 
a high order. The richest of recently favored styles is the mitre 
or V-cut glass either in ground or transparent material. With 
light silken curtains behind it the prismatic effect produced with 
this at night is specially beautiful. An equivalent is not possible 
with even the silver embossed glass also largely used. The mitre 
glass is of the same class of work as table ware, and is neces- 
sarily costly. It is cut with wheels operated by hand precisely 
as in the case of a fine decanter or dish for the table. Its cost 
is from $1 to $25 a foot. It is used for vestibule doors, for doors 
in hallways, and for sliding doors between parlors, while suited 
for interior work of varied forms, as in borders of mirrors. When 
silvered it is yet more richly decorative. 

It is thought by decorators that the ornament is better 
brought out in this posted background than on an opaque sur- 
face formed as hitherto in enamel. The color is burned in, and 
with dogwood or other floral motive shows very pretty effects. 
Other varieties of work like mosaic or in any geometrical forms 
are executed in it, and the opinion is held that this excels any 
other glass for the production of figure draperies in church deco- 
rative work. The rich appearance of this glass is enhanced 
when it is combined with other varieties. In one of the newest 
arrangements it is used with borders of mitre glass. 



MILK OF WAX VARNISH.— Melt in a porcelain capsule a 
certain quantity of white wax, and add to it while in 
fusion an equal quantity of spirits of wine, of sp. gr. 
0.830; stir the mixture and pour it upon a large prophyry slab. 
The granular mass is to be converted into a paste by the m-ul- 
ler, with the addition from time to time of a little alcohol, and 
as soon as it appears to be smooth and homogeneous water is 
to be introduced in small quantities successively, to the amount 
of four times the weight of the wax. This emulsion is to be 
then passed through canvas in order to separate such particles 
as may be imperfectly incorporated. The milk of wax thus 
prepared may be spread with a smooth brush upon the surface, 
of the painting, allowed to dry and then fused by passing a hot 
iron (salamander) over its surface. When cold, it is to be rub- 
bed with a fine linen cloth to bring out the lustre. It is to the 
unchangeable quality of an encaustic of this nature that the 
ancient paintings on the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii owe 
their freshness at the present day. 



